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The 1974-76 period proved to be a particularly difficult jtiiae^for 
many vorkers— priority and vbi^ alike, Uaeaployssent rose tSitoughout. 
I91fr, and the 1975 jobless rites, on an nnroial, average basis, were the 
vhighest since data becaae available by race in 1948, .Although overall 
' xmesiplo^iaent fell poiaewhat in 1976., tmemployoent rates w4re higher than 
at* any tiae in tjhe post-World War II era. 

• • • . * 

Id^ 1976 wocaen had an xxneinployacnt rate of 8,6 percent, coc^^ared 
vith 7.0 percent for oen. The rate foii all minority workers was 13*1 
percent, substantdLally higher than the /.O percent for whites, HJLno^- . 
Sty woiaen, then, experiencing both sex tod race difcrioi^tixm, face a^ 
dotible disadvantage in their job search. . The jobless rate of thpse 

woQfen ifsl976 was 13,6 perctot. * >. 

/ 

, • Despite the higher uneaployoent rates of ninority wocaeii workers,, . 
other disadvantages which these wooen harve faced {although still severe) 
have befe allevlSated to sooe^extent, pai^^lcularly since 1960^ First, the 
occupational disti;ibutionr-of ninprity wck^ has becooe xaore favorable as 
wooen have laoved into oore skilled and professicmal jobs fros the'abre 
aeniel service- type occupations. §ecQnd, thdLs occupational shift has 
been a significant factor in raising the taedian wage or salary inc<toe of 
sinority woi^; it rose ;frosi $2,372 in 1960 to $6,6U in 1974 for tho^e 
working full tiiae throughout the year. Ihis was an increase of 179 per- 
cent over the 14-year perlpd. The incose of white wooen showed a less 
spectacular ^^rease of 106 percent--Jroa $3,410 to §7,025. 

, Labor Force Participation * ^ 

Ihe labor force" participation rate af ninority wosaen has oneaained ' 
steady in recent years, vhile the rate of ^rfxite wocaeri, although still 
* beiow dJat of minorities, has risen considerably. In 1976" there ^re 
5.0 million minority wosaen 1^6 jrears of age and over in the civilian 
labor force. Minority wocaen accounted for 12 percent of^all wosca in. 
the population and for YS percent of all wooen workers^ Asaong all - 
minority wocaen, about 50 percent were workers, as compared vith per- ' 
cent of the white women . (table 1) . The labor force participation rate- •** 
of tainority women was highest among those 25 ^ 34 years of age; the 
^ rate of white wosaen was highest ir^ the 20- to^4-year-age group. 

The proportion of minority women in the labor force exceeded that 
of white women in air age groups 25 years and over. The difference was 
greatest among women 25, to 34 years of age, where 65 percent of minority 
aemen v^re workers compared jfith 56 percent of white women.' Iha si^tua-** 
tidn. was reversed, however, among wocien 16 to 24 years of age. 



Hote: Minority races are coc^rised of all rac^ other than vttite; 

^ including Kegro, American Indian, Jaijanese, Chinese; Fi^igino, ^.Korean, 

Hawaiian, Eskimo, Aleut, and all other nonefaite races, fegroes consti- 
tute 89 percent of persons of minority races. Persons of Spanish origin 
are included in the vhite population. * •» \ ^ 



^ Table l*~Pereeiitage of PersOjis in the Civilian iabor F9rce, 
by Age, Sex, and Race,* 1976 





Age 


WoGsen ' 


Hen 




Minority 


White 

■ - 


Minority 

- 


White 




• 

Total, 16 .years and over 


- . 
'-50.2 


.'46.9 


70.7 


78.4 ' 


16 


and 17 years 


•23.9 


' 43.8 


30.2 


^1.8 


18 


and 19 years. 


43.3 


61.8 


55.6 -• 


73.5 




to 24 years 


57.9 


' 66.2 


78.4 


86.2 


25 


to S4 years 


65.3. 


55.8 


. 90.6 


95.9 


35 


to '44 years . ' 


62.2 


57.1 


90.6 


^96.0 


45 


to 54 years 


'.57.3 '* 


54.7 


83»,4 " 


92.5 


55 


to 64 years 


43.4 






75.4 


65 


years and ^er 


11.2 


8.0 


19.7 


20.3 




18 to 64\years 


57.7 


55.2 


8U1 


89.1 



Source: D.S. 'Departiaent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
Ifcployaent and Earnings, .January 1977. 



Uneraployaent Status 

In 1976 the unesployxi^f rate of adult minority wooen (20 years and 
ov6r) averaged 11.3 i^ercenc, about the saae as the ll,5-'percent rate in 
1975 (table 2), The rate for white adult vooen was 6.8 percent, dovn 
froa 7.5 percent registered the pre v ious year. 

Although relatively small in nuzsber, teenagers continued to be the 
Qost seriously affected group, with a jobless rate of 39.0 "jpercent for 
minority" young vocaen 16 to 19 years (?5.4 percent for irtnority young laen) 
and l6.4 percent for vhite young wooen (17.3 percent for \ih±te young laen). 



- 2 
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r Table- 2.--tkiei3pioynient Rates',' by Race, Age, and Sex, 1975 arid;L976 



c 

1 





. Mea 




• Age • • . . 1976 


. 1975 
• • 


* 1976 


1975 






■ . - 




Total, fs years and over 13*6 
l6 to 19 years 39.0. 
2p years and over , ' t , ' 11»3 


38.5 
11.5 


12.7 ' 
33.4 

.50*6 

> • 


13.7 
35.4 
1117 


- White* . 








• 

' Tbt^^, 16 yeats and\%ver' ' 7*9 
16 to 19 ydars ' - 16.4 
20 years' and over * 6.8 


•8.6- 
17.4 
• 7.5 


6.4 ' 
17.3 i 
.5.4 


• 

,7.2 
18.3 

6.2 ; 



Source: U.S. Departoent of Labor,, Bureau* of Labor Statistics: 
Ec^loynsent and Earnings, Janiiary 1977 and January 1976 • N 



. In addition to those persons unable to find voirk (unemployed), there 
are those vho, although employed, cannot find full-tliae jobs. These 
* workers are classified by the Bureau of Labor Stafeisxics as ^'involuntary 
part- tine workers" and are considered by many analysts as constituting a 
forc^of "disguii(W imempioyiaent," Although included ^aong the ei:q>loyed 
count', these persons want full-time jobs but are able to work only^art 
tlse because of so-called ^'economic* reasons — slack work, cjaterial short- 
ages, and the like. In 19:^6 one- third (311,000) of loinorlty .wotaen and 
nearly one- fifth (1,379,000) of white wooen working on paiit-tliae schedules 
were doing so involuntarily- . -* ' ' 

^oiotlier fonq of disguised uncsiployioeqt i's xoade up of persons classi- 
fied as "discouraged workers" — those who desire work but either do not 
enter. the 'labor fo;rce or withdraw from it because they think they cannot 
find a*job. In 19^6, 138, 60Q minority and 451, dOO white wooen were n%t 
in the labor force because they were discouraged with job prospects. 

Reasons for Haeaployment - ' 

... . . . . * ^ 

*Adult minority and white women showed slightly different patterns in 
reasons for joblessness (table 3)* Forty percent of minority and 45 per- 
cent of white women had lost their jobs. Thirteen and 18 percent, respec- 
tively, had volunta3flly .'lef t their jobs in search of -another. Forty 
^ percent of minority womfen and 34 percent of white women were reentrants • 
, to the labor force, and 9 percent of minority, and 4 percent of white 



wopen were new entrants < 
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. !Qie percentage of unemployn^t accounted f oxl by ^reentr^ts to the ' • 
labor ^^brce wa^ more than twice- as large among adult wt&n as among adult - " 
men lii bpth racialr^groups. ' Wdsnen made up almost*" half, of the unenq>loy^d 
who wre reentrants »in^97 6 • Several factors account fo% this: (1) most 
reentrants ^e*women who return to th^ wori: force after a fertod-of \, 
abs^ce devoted t:Q,childrearing, (2) divorce and sepaiStion also forc6 
many vbmen to reenter the, labor market, .(3) the* continued e^ansion of-^ 
.the service^producing industries — many offer^g part-time employm^t-- * ^ ^ 
has led tb'mqre jobs for'.women^ and (4) many women have been enccmraged*V 
to return to the labor force because of the increasing oppprtimi ties -that ^ 
have resulted *fropi the breaking down of discriminatory barriers. ^ , ' - 



Table 3^—Tercent;age. Distribution of Unemployed Persons,''^ • 
by ^ex, Afee, Race, and E^on for" Unemploymem:, 19/6 

- V c • , ^ 

Total . ' 



, ' J^umber * ' ' , 1 . 

. ' ^ ' ' ' (in thou- ^ Job -Job . 'Ueen- Ifew " 

Sex, age, anfl race sands) Percent losers leavers txants entrants 



Total . * ^ 


• 7,28^ . 


100,0 


■ 49.8 : 


12.2. 


26.0' 


12.1 


Women, 20 years and ovel: 
Men, '20 yearp and over > 
Both sexes, 16 to 19, year^ 

4 


3,041 
1,701 


100,0 
100.0 
100. 0 

t 


■,4S.S 
, 70.1 . ■ 
- '22^6 


■ -16,5 • 
' 10.4 
8.9- 


35.2 
16;8 
: 28.8- 


2.7 s 
39*. 7 . 




1,433 


100.0 


45.6 


' ?..l • 


29.8 


15.6 
» 


Wosaen, 20 years and over ' • 
Men, 20 years and over ' 
Both sexes, l6_to 19 years 


521 
567 
345 ' 


j.66.0 

100.0 
100.0 


. 39'..7 
67.5- 
18.6- 


12.5 
5.8 


39t3 
19.4 


a. 6 

■5.1 
43.1 


White . 


5,855 
' V. 
2,024 
2,474 
1,356 


. ' 100.0 


50.8 . 


12.9 • 


' 25.1 


11.3 


Wooen, 20 years and over 
Men, 20 years and over , 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 


100.0 
100.0 

.locr.o 


44,5 ' 
70.8 ■ 
'23.6^ 


17.5 - 
■•10.9 
9.7 


34.1 
16.1 
27.9 


3.9 
2.2 • 
38.8 



No^e: Individual items ntay not add to totals because' of rounding. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Stajti^t£cs, unpublished 

data. 



tjhggployment During the fij&cesslon . * \ 

To meaaure the disproportionate burden of unemployment experienced 
by minority women> it' is helpful to present the rise in uneinployinent of 
^ofb groups in relative terms rather thari to simply cocjpare the jobless 
rates of both ml^rity and vhite workers* Uie "incremental r&tio" is ' * 
stich^ a laeasnre, as it takes the. absolute' change dfii uneuployment Yates 
and* escpresses this change' in* relative tenps.l/ Over the course of the 
recent recession, 2/ 11 minority adult wosaen entered the uneii5)lpyment 
stream for every 10 vhite^adult women (table 4). Similarly, 18 minority 
• ' • ' ' ' 1 . - ' ' 

^ • n • . . , 

* • Table 4» —Peak- to- Trough Change in Wemployment Rates,, ^ 
by Race,* Sex, and Age, Kovember 1S73 to May '1975 



* \ 


4 

Peak 


Trou^^i 


■ Over-the- 




Race, sex, and age ' lyo^f*. 1973 


May 1975 


period change " 




Minority women, 20 years and over 
White wom^, 20 -years and over 

Incremental ratio ' 


sa 

4.3 


11.9 

7i9 


3.8 
■3.6 
l.-l 


» 

' ' 


Minority women, 20 j^ears and over 
Minority men, 20 years and ,oyer 
^ fccremental ratio 


8.1' '* 
5.5 


~- 11.9 
11.8 . 


3.8 ' . 
6.3- 
• .6 


« 

* 


Minority women, 16 to 19 years 
White women > 16 to 19 years 
- / Incre^:>ental ratio 

\ 


31^4' 
13.4 


37.9 

, 17.0 


6.5^ 
■— 3.6 

1.8 . 

• • 



Kbte: Data are seasonally adjusted. Jme cycld turning points 
are those defined by the National Bureau ofrEconomic Research (NBER). 
Three-^month averages were computed to smooth inherent sampling 
variability (particularly among relatively small sample size groups) ^ 
from the Current Population Survey and to mitigate ^somewhat the 
•discrepancy which may occur between the NBER cycle turning points 
and the turning points in unemplo^pxent, ^ 

Source: B.S^ Dep^y^nen't of La^or, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
unpublished data. . ' ' 



tij See Curtis L. Gilroy, "Black and White Dhemployment^s25tie Dynamics 
of the Differential," Monthly Labor Review > February 1974, pp. 38-47, for 
a more elaborat;e description of this meaaure. * ""^ ' 



2/ For the purpose of Ihis analysis, November 1973 and May 1975 (the 
low and <^igh points in overall unemployment) have been chosen aa the peak 
and trough months of the recessionary period. ^ • 
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teenage w<ipen becattie uaemployed for every 10 wBIteTte^age women. 
Among aduXt women and men of minority races, Irowever*, the 8i'tuati9n ' 
was reversed. Although tfie absolute unemploypiant rates of judnority 
^ooeh t^ere higher' than those of jrrfnority men,' 4. minbri ty. adult women 
• became tmeijployed fox every 10 minority adult mraT^in ^e period, This 
occurred because percentage increase in the utiemployment rate £ox 
miaori^ymen exce^^d'that for minority women. * . . , 

Occupations • ^ , ' 

Minority women workers were mor€^ heavily concentrated in •service 
occup'atioxis (including private household) ^hj^p were white women — 35 and 
19 percent^ resp^tdl^^ery, in 1976 '(table 5). In contrast, a , larger 
^oporti6n of white women were in professional, technical, or managerial 
ocQupatl^nB as well sis clerical jobs than wer^ minority women — 58 pet- 
cent compared wd^ ^3 percent. ^ ^ ^ 

Signiificant changes have oocurred in the occupatidnal distjrihution 
of woman since 1560. Among minority women, the chafigds have been more 
.dynamic. Between 1960 and 1976 tixe propijption o£ minority women/wfao were 
professional and technical^ workers rosje from 7 percent %o over 14 per- 
cent; the -proportion who*.wBre clerical workers iiicreased from 9 to 26 
percent. On the other hand, the percentage of private household workers 
dropped sharply—from 35- to 9 petcent. ' 

\ ' \ 

Table 5* — Major Occupation Groups of Employed Won^ff;-^--- 
V by Race, I960, and 1976 1,/ 



Major, 
occupatioi^ group 



Number (in tjiousands) 
Percen't 

Professional and technical workers 
Nonfarm managers and administrator^ 
Clerical- workers ^ ^ ' 
" Sales workers 
Op^tatives (including' transport) 
Service workers (except private 

Pxrivate household .workers 
'Other occupations 





.976 


1960 




Miaor« 


:x White . 


"Minority 


White 


4,3^6 

100 ;o 


I 30,739 " 
• 100.0 


•2,821- 
100.0 


ia,376 
100.0 


14:2 

26.0 
2.5 
15.7 


16.2 
5.9 

36.2 
7.3 

11.-3 


6.9 

1.-8- 

9.3 

1.5 . 
14.1 . 


13.1 
5.4 

32.9 
8.5\ 

15.^1. 






35.1 
' 10.8. 


6.1 
5.2 


a.4 

3.4 


2.2 
4.1 



1/ Data are for women 16 years of N^e and over in 1976 .but 14 years 
aifl over in 1960. ^ . - 

Source:, U.S. Department of Labor, Burfeau of Labor Statistics: 
En?)loyment and Earnings, ^January 1977 and January 1961. ^ ^ 
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Marital > Status ' * ' . . .^ft % 

•Fpjrty-f ive per<5fent of tte .minority women workers in March f976 
wpre marrietl and living witfi tEeii; husbands (table 6) . Twenty-eight 
percent were widoweyi, divorced, ov separated froq their husbands, and, 
the* reinaining 27 percent were single*. In contrast, among vhitesw>meh 
worker-s nearly thi^ee-fif ths (59 .percent) were m^ied and living VLth 
their husbands, 24 percent 'were single, and 18 percent were widowed, 
divorced, or separated* • ' ' * ^ ' 

Minority wboen with husbands present were more likely to be in the / 
labor force Miaa were single mAfiority women or those who were widowed,' . 
divorced, or separated. Among white women, thop^ with husbands present 
were less likely to be in the labor force than were .singly women, but 
somewhat .more likely than those vho .were widowed, divorced, or separated. 



Table 6.— Marital Status of Women in the Labor FcArce, 
by Race, March 1976 



Marital 
status 



Number 
(in thou- 
sands) 



Percent 
distri- 
bution 



As percent 
of woinen in 
popxxjation 





Minority 






4 

Total 


5,018 


100.0, - 


50.3 


Never ma Tried 


1,329 


26.5 


48.5 


Married (husband present) 


2,^68 


' 45.2 


54.9. 


Widowed, divorced. 








or separated 


■ 1,411 ^ 


28.3 


45.7 


Ik ' • 










. White 






•Total 


32,799 


100.0 


46.3 


Never matried 


7,754 


23.6 , 


61.2 


Married (husband present) 


19,285 


58.8 


44 .q. 


Widowed, divorced, : 








* or separated 


5,76a 


17.6 


' 39.8 



Source:* U.S. Departinent of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis-' 
•tiqs, unpublished data. 
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Ii March ;L976 tliere were 2.1 mUiion famj,lie8 headed by wcaaen 
•ofnin^rity races. Ihey 'accotinted for 28 percent of the 7.^ MHion 
familiis headed by yonien.. Wdmen headed 34 perceat of ' all minorit^; 
families;- by contrast, only 11 percent t>f all white families fiad a " 
female headv' . ^ 

■ ^s' . ... /; , • 

Minority faniilies- headed by' women were- almost -twice .as likely to 
have incomes below the low- income or poverty level as st^nilar 'white 
feBdlies— 45 percent and 26 percent, respectively, in 1975 (t^le ?).' 
Anocg- families headed by women who worked full time the^year rbund, tl 
incijdence of poverty. was almost four tines greater for minoritj fam- 
ilies than fdr-Hfaite families-.-lS and 4" percent,' respectively. \ ' 



Table 7.— Work Experience in 1975 of Women Heads /of, Families 
With Incomes' Below the Low- Income Level, by Race 



i 




i' 


*. / ' 
Worked / 


? 

Work^ 






No work 


during , 


year rotind 


Race 


•Total 


• experience 


' . year / 


^ »full timer 



Tot a 
Minority 
White 



/ 



Number of poor families heaeted by<' women 
y (in thousands )y 



. '2,430 
1,036 
1,394 



1,543 
667- 
876 



887 
3'69 
51.8 



135 
60 
75 



Total 
Minority 
White 



As perc'ent of all families headed by women- 



32 .-5 
49.3 
25.9 



49.5 
71.4 
40.4 



20.3 
36.8 
16.1 



5.« 
•15.0 
^ 4.2 



Note: The low- income or ^poverty level is based on the 
Social Security Adnrlnistration's poverty thresholds, adjusted 
^'annually in 'accorxtaiice with changes in the Department of Labor's 
Consumer-, Price liidex. .Classified as poor in 1975 were those- 
nonfarm households where total money income was less fhtkrt $^^724 
for an ibarelate<i. individual; $3,506 for a couple, and, $5,50Q for 
a family of four. ^ (The poverty, level for' farm families is set 
at 85 peircent of the corresponding level for nonfarm families.) 

Source: tJ.S. Department of Commdtce, Bureau of the Census: 
Current Populatioli Reports, Series ?-60, -tto. 103. 
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'Eor tioge families headed by vbjaen Saho had no worW experience during 
tbBf:£eaTy 71 percent of -minority families scad 40 pefcaent of vhite famiU?!'^ 

iiad'^incdmes-^Tielow the lowe Income level. ' , * ; ' 

• /: ^ ^ • ^ > y ' • . * ' 

Working MotKers - ■ * ^ . ' . • ' ' 

liinofcLty mothers, like their white counterparts, have sharply in-_^ ' 
<:reased thfeir l^boi; force participation' in recent^ars. ' Tbe.greate'st ^ 
lncte4se for both minority and white m6thers has been am6ng women, with 
children under 6 ye^s of age. , In fact, the participation rate these 
minoriTty :mot3xei:s exceeds 'thie ^ate . f or all laino3;^ity women workers. Although 
the, particip^ion rates for mi^iority iiKJthers have always been considerably 
Wrgher than those tor white mothers, their Increase. in the last* 5 years 
-hias'^not been &o marked as that .of their white counterparts. • \ * 

' Minority mothers in the labor force in March 1976 totaled ^.2 millicfn,- 
or .13 perdent of all working mothers,. Sixty-two percent of minority women' 
with 'children 6 to 17 year.s of ' ag^ were workers, as' were more than half ^ 
(53 percent) of tho^e with' children under 6 (table 8) . lie comparable 
^figxires for white women were 55 and 38 percent, respectively. . • 



■ - . • " ■ 

'Table 8.— P^rcent^ge~^cff Mothers in the Xab'or Force, 
.by Race, Age 4f Children, and Marital Status 
of Mother, .ijajrph 19w^6 



Age 
of children 


All 
ever ^ 
martied ^ , 


Married;' . 

(husband. 

present) 


• Other . . 

marital 
" status,!/ 




Minority 






Total 
6 to 17 years 
Under 6 years 


-62.4 , 
' 53.3. 


58,3 • ' 
63.8 ^ 
53.-2, 


57.7 
60.3 
53.8 




' White ' ' 






^ Total 
^6j:o^7 ^ars 
Under ^yeats^"™"" 


47.5 
• 55.4 


44. 
52./ 


• 

> 66.0- 
70. 9~ 



^ ' m fc 

1/ Widowed, divorced, or separated. 

Source; U;S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor statistics, unpublished data. 



^ * Ainong minority 'mo tfiers^ labor Jcorce part^ipation rates were slp-y 

ilar for those vho ;were married, with hus^^ds present and those ^rfjo were 
^ widowed, divorced, * or separated. On thft^ other ' hand, th^ labor *force 
participation rate of White mothers" with hi^sbands present wa^ sigriifi- 
'cantly lower thafi f^t of whittf mothers who were widowed, ^vprced, or 
separated* * ' . ^% , ^ 

. Children of Working Mothers. . , • v ' , 

In March 1976,*28.2 million children undejc ag^ 18 had^(^king 
mothers Xta))le 9). About 4*^ million (i? percent) of th^se childi^en 
were pE "minoritEy races. More than 1- out of 4 minoriC^* children X^are 
than 1 out of 5 white children) was 'under 6 vears of aftel " 



children) was under 5 years of age^. 



^ * * Approximately 1.7 ;nillion minority children anfl 3.6 million \Aite * 
children had wotking mothers who wei^ fai|iily iieads. But ^^^to^gtion 
of minority <3iil:drefi ^Adse working mothers were family l^^Jfl^HlBb^ ^ 

*than twice as high as 'that of whi.te children— '36 and 15 
' re'spectively'. • ^ / - . ^ 1 




Table '9- —Number of Own ^Children of Worki^^I&A^, by Race, 
Type of .Fami^.y'^ and Age of ChildaffnT March 

(Numbers* in thousands) 



of*"femily 







* t ' * 


ChiU^en- 


Total children 


under . 


under 18 years " 


6 years* 


• / .. " 

4>792 


1,247 


• 3,079 


848 ' 


1,712 


I 399 \ 


23,367 


■5,192 


19,789 , ^ 


4,532 


3,579 


'660 



Children 
6 to 17 
years 



Minority 
.Hupband-wife fam4^ 
Female -head family\ 

White " * 
ftisband-wife family 
Female-head family 



3,545 
2,231 
1,313 . 

18,175 . 
15,257 
.2,918 i 



Source:' IT.S; Department of Labor, Bureau of T^or ^atistics, 
unpublished data, t ^ • ' » 





Education 



' ll08t,Tidtnpritgr^wfii^ workers apce high'^cSiodl graduates. . In Marcli 
1976,^ 65' percent. had/graduaied froEo. higli school; including 12 percjfedt 
-wiw had coiq>letea 4 or more years of collegfe; ^ Tlie. comparable_figures _ 
for ^ite Vomen. wel:€; 76 and .14 .percent, respectively/ ^ ' , ^ ^ 

. ' . . ' ' . ' * • 

The- median 12^4 year? of schooling forfiminority waaen workers in' 

1976 reflec-fc^d &h increase of more than 1 year from the' median in 1966, 

bribing the median- educajtional attainment to abov!^ the high school gra"^- 

»uatlrlevel. ' ' ' ' • ' ' , ' * . 

' / ' ' ' . - • . ' \ ^ r , 

' -Both w^f^en and inen of minority races are narrowing the edixcafiou gap 
between themselves and fche£r white, coimterparts. iJif following t^^le 
Shows the median years of* schooJ.ing' completed by minority and white women 
and men, in 1976 and 1966t ' * • ^ ' 



Women 
Minority 
White 



Men 
Minori^ 
Whit;^ 



March, 






1976 


1966 




12A 


11.2 


• 


*12.6 


12.4 










12.2 


-vlO.O 




12.6 


12.3. 


4 



\ 



*. Note: Data are for persons ,16 years of age 
4^d over in 1976 but -18 yeq|^^4-Oger .,in 1966. 



•Data are from the U*S. Dep^tment of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Special Labor Force Reports 
Nos. 80 and 193*- ^ 



Employment Status of High School Dropouts 

High schopl dropouts are seriously disadvantaged, in the labor market. 
In Ctetober 1976 the^e were 196,000 ioinBrity women workers 16 to 24 years 
of age wh^had left schobl before completing high school. Their' unemploy- 
ment ^ate^as 44*9 percent (table 10). lii contrast, among the nearly 
949,000%?hite wooaen-.of this age group who had dropped out of schqol, the 
unemployment rate was much lower— 27.0 percent. 

.The jobless Tate among minority women in this age group who had 
graduated from high school wg^ somewhat lower^-22.7 percent—but was 
still excessively high. ^ 'JJie rate for whjLte women graduates yas 11.7 
percent. ' ^ ' 

V -.-^^ "-1^. . . . • 

• — ■. 



«^ • ' t' 11 -• 




-Table 10.— •Ba5>^oyiQent Status o£ High Scjiool jGraduates Never Enrolled 
in College and Ilropouts, by Seac and Racfe; October 1976 

' ^ ' (Persons 16 to 24 years of age) 





# 


•Gradtiates never , 
enrollen in collfeee 


Dropouts^ 


» 

4 

S^ce 


Labor ,f oyce 
• pMTticipa- . 
tiou pate 


UllBTTTplOy- 

ment r^te 


Labor ^ foroe^ 
participa- 
tion ^rate 


• Unemploy- 
ment rate 






Women 






Total 
Minoritv 
White 


71.0- ' 
6-3.6 ■ 
. 72.1 


- 13/6 
Xl-7 

'Men 


44.8 
' • V 38.0 . 
/.46.7. 


, 30.0 
• 44.9 
27,0 


• Total * 
Minority 
White 

• 


94.3 
84.8 . 
95.5 ' . 


11.3 

^ '22.8 
10.0- • 


85.7 V 

73.6 

88.6 


■ • ■ 21.7 
31.5 
19.7 , 



: * ^irce: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau^ of Labor Statistics, 
unpublished da6a. 



Earfiings * » . 

Although the median wage or salary income of minority women increased 
by nearly 15 percent between 1973 and 1974, this advantage was seriously 
^undercut by the 12-percent rate of inflation bet^^en those yeaifs. Median 
income of white women increased 7 percent during, the .same period. 

The median wage or sal^ary i^ncome of minority wonjen, like that of white 
women, is substantially less than the income of men, either minority or 
white. In addition, &illy employed minority women contihue to e^m less 
than white women, although the earnings gap has narrowed appreciably. In 
'1974 women of mitiorJ.ty races who worked the year roimd at full-time jobs 
had a median wage'^or salary income of $6,611 — 94 percent of ^that of white 
women, 73 percent of that x>f minority men, -and 54 percent of that of white 
men. In 1960 the corresponding proportions were 70, 63, and 42 percent. 



12 



15 



MediairWage or S'aUry. LiQome In igTA^J'by Race arid Sex.^ 



/ 






Year rotind full-time 




* All 


wotkers v 




yorkers 


^ . • f 

Race 




. rien 


Women 


* - ^ Men 


, Total ' 




$10,404 


$6,967 


$12,0^1 


Minoritljr ^ 




7,617 ' 


6,611 


'9,082 


■flhite ■ 


: 4,863 


. 10,745 


7,025 


■ 12,343 













r 



Source: Departanent of COTinetfce, ^ixreau of the 

Census: Currrat Population Reports', 'Series P-6D, 'No^ 101, 



The low earnings of bl^ck 3i women relative to those: of white women 
may be partially attributed to ^'the types dof occxipations in ^iph they 
are employed^ For example, the largest number' of black women are einployed 
in s'eirvice occupations, ^kcept private household, where the m e di a n earn- 
ings of .year roxind full-tiae women workers were $5,046 iA 19J4. The 
occupation emp leering the. largest nunie^ of white WOTien is clerical work, 
where year round full-time women" workers had median^eamings of $6, 827* 
Significantly more blac)ct yomen than white wer^^ employed In private hoxise- 
hold work, where nfedian earnings were onL^^ $2,67§. 



— T:tiB~^saratagB^xxt''Bisa^ contribution to 

total family Income .y- Nonf arm minority wives who worked ih 1974 contrib- 
uted a median of JZ^ercent jto '^family income; for white wives,' the meSian 
was' 26 perc?ent. ^ ^ . 

Ttie laedian income .of a black 3/ family headed by a wcinan was only 
$4,463',iil 1974, less tAan half of |ie "low" standard of living budget for 

a family of foiif C$9,198) .estimated by the Bureau of Labor Sttatistics. 

. * ' * ' f 



3/ I&ta not available, for minorities. 



• Concltision . . 

• * ' * • « 

As the ,Katioi|. continues itp recovery from the 1973-75 recession, the* 
tinenq^loyment rate for minority a&ilt women is still excessively high — 11 • 4 
percent^"^ seasonally adjusted, in the fourth quarter of 1976. ''Th^ rate for 
^lihite adult vomen was 7.1 peix'ent* The minority teenage uneB^loyssent rate, 
af^r climbing to an all- time high of 39*3 percent in the second qtiarter 
of 1976, settled b«:K to 35.8 percent by year^^s end. 3y contrast, the job- 
less, 'rate for ^ite teenagers vas 1.7.0- percent. ' : 

In terms of employment during 1976, trfnorfty adult wocien experienced 
greater proportional increases than their^vhite counterparts. By the 
fou^tb quarter of 1976 , 4,140,000 minority adult women held jobs, 5.5 per- 
cent more than vere working a ^ear earlier; white adult women's employs^nt 
stood at 27,^950,000 by the end of 1976, a gain of 4.4 percent from the 
fourths quarter of 1975. • z ' r ' 



